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THE 

WOLF MAN 




WHEN THE WOLFSBANE BLOOMS 


The full moon rose. An eerie quiet lay on the land. 
Mist twined around the trees in the shadow of the 
forest. 

And then a howl rang out! It was the blood-call of 
a wolf. Twigs snapped, bushes rustled. The beast itself 
came into the moonlight. 

Walking on two legs — not four. Because this 
beast was a werewolf, a monster in the shape of a man. 
A monster that killed like an animal . . . 

Lawrence Talbot came from America to his 
father's home in Wales. 

Larry had been abroad for many years. He had 
forgotten the strange stories told in his native village. 
All too soon he would be forced to remember, since 
the horror of the old tales would foretell his own 
doom. 

Larry Talbot saw a lovely woman named Gwen 
Conliffe. He wanted to meet her, so he went to the an¬ 
tique shop where she worked. He pretended he 
wanted to buy an old silver-headed cane. 

"It is very old,” Gwen said. "See how the silver is 
shaped like a wolf's head. The cane is to protect a per¬ 
son against werewolves.” 

Larry laughed. But Gwen said: "This star mark is a 
pentagram. Every werewolf is marked with it. And so is 
his victim." 


The Wolf Man, portrayed by Lon Chaney, lr. 




"I'd like to buy the cane," Larry said. "Can you tell 
me anything more about the werewolf legend?” 

"There is a poem the gypsies say," Gwen replied. 
She recited it to him: 

Even a man who is pure in heart 

And says his prayers by night 

May become a wolf when the wolfsbane blooms 

And the autumn moon is bright. 

Larry smiled. The werewolf story was silly. 
However, Gwen was very beautiful and he asked her if 
she would go with him that night to a gypsy carnival. 
She agreed. 

Larry took his cane home and showed it to his 
father. Sir John Talbot did not sneer at the werewolf 
tale. "Many old legends," he said, "have a basis in 
fact." 



That night, Larry met Gwen. She had a friend with 
her, Jenny Williams. The three of them walked to the 
gypsy camp. On the way, Jenny pointed to a plant 
covered with flowers. 

"Look, wolfsbane!" Jenny cried. She recited the lit¬ 
tle poem. This time, Larry felt uneasy. 

At the gypsy camp, Jenny went to have her palm 
read. A gypsy man, Bela, took her right hand. 

"The right hand shows the future," Bela said. He 
stared at the palm. Then he winced and pushed her 
hand away. 

"I cannot tell you anything!" the gypsy cried. "Go 
away! Go quickly!" 

Poor Jenny fled into the woods. 



Meanwhile, Larry and Gwen had been walking in 
the moonlight. Suddenly they heard a dreadful howl, 
then a woman's scream. 

"Come on!" cried Larry, waving his silver-headed 
cane. He dashed toward the sound. There in the 
moonlight was Jenny, struggling with a wolf. The beast 
jumped at Larry. He clubbed it again and again with the 
silver head of the cane. 

Finally the wolf fell to the ground. But not before it 
had bitten Larry Talbot over the heart . . . 

The police came. They found Larry lying stunned. 
Beside him was the dead body of Bela, the gypsy. Not 
far away was Jenny. She, too, was dead. Her throat had 
been slashed by some animal. 


Larry's father (Claude 
left) discusses matters 
police Captain Paul Mot 
(Ralph Bellamy). 
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Police Captain Paul Montford came to Talbot Cas¬ 
tle. He wanted to question Larry about the two deaths. 
He did not believe the young man's story about a wolf. 

"There have been no wolves in this area for many 
years," Montford said. 

The Talbot family doctor said Larry had had a 
great shock and must rest. 

Captain Montford finally agreed. "Jenny must 
have been killed by a mad dog," he said. "Perhaps Larry 
killed Bela by accident during the confusion." 

One puzzling question remained unsolved, 
however. Larry said he had been bitten, but the 
"wound” had disappeared! 




Larry himself was uneasy and upset. He knew he 
had been bitten. 

Later, Larry met with Gwen again. She had been 
engaged to another man, but she was drawn to Larry 
Talbot. There was something about him ... he at¬ 
tracted her and, at the same time, he frightened her. 

Once more, the time of the full moon was near. 
Larry received a message from the gypsy camp. He 
went to the tent of Maleva, the mother of dead Bela. 

"My son was a werewolf," the old woman told 
Larry calmly. "Whoever is bitten by a werewolf and 
lives, becomes a werewolf himself. 

She asked to see Larry's wound. When the young 
man opened his shirt — there was the pentagram mark 
on his skin. The sign of the werewolf. 

"Go now," said Maleva. "Heaven help you." 









The curse of the werewolf fell upon Larry Talbot. 
He could not help changing from a man into an animal. 
He killed a gravedigger, but the next morning, he had 
no memory of the deed. 

Larry began to wonder if Maleva was right. He 
asked his father, Sir John, whether he believed in 
werewolves. 

"No," said Sir John. "But a man may go mad and 
imagine he is a wolf. It is a form of insanity called ly- 
canthropy." 




That night, Larry was once more changed into a 
werewolf. He prowled the woods, but this time, traps 
had been set. Lapy was caught in one. The werewolf 
collapsed — and changed into Larry Talbot again. 

Maleva, the gypsy woman, came by. She freed Lar¬ 
ry from the trap. 

Now Larry had no doubt that he was a werewolf. 
He went to see Gwen. "I'm not afraid of you," she 
smiled. "See? I wear this charm against werewolves 
around my neck.” 

She held out her hands to Larry. He saw on her 
palm the same stars mark that Bela had seen on Jenny's 
hand. The pentagram! It marked the werewolf's next 




Overcome with horror, Larry went to his father. 
"You must believe that I am a werewolf." 

"It's all in your mind/' Sir John insisted. Neverthe¬ 
less, he obeyed when Larry asked to be tied to a chair 
that night. Sir John took his son's silver-headed cane 
with him as well. 

The moon rose. Larry underwent his awful change. 
He broke the chair's straps like paper and went off into 
the night in search of a victim. 

Soon he found one. It was the person marked with 
the mystic pentagram. It was Gwen Conliffe. 
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Gwen fainted as the monster seized 
her. However, her cries had alerted the 
police and they came running. Villagers 
came carrying torches and Larry's father, 
Sir John Talbot, came also. 

Sir John was the first to reach the 
scene. He raised the silver-headed cane 
and struck. Silver was the only thing that 
could subdue a werewolf. 







The monster fell to the ground, dying. Before Sir 
John's horrified eyes, it changed into the body of his 
son. 

Captain Montford hurried up. "It's plain what hap¬ 
pened," he said. "Larry tried to rescue Gwen from the 
attack of a wolf . . ." 

The old gypsy woman, Maleva, crept close to Lar¬ 
ry. She knelt beside him. "The way you walked was 
thorny, but it was no fault of yours," she said. "As the 
rain enters the soil, the river enters the sea so tears run 
to a predestined end. Your suffering is over, my son. 
Now you will find peace for eternity." 

Larry Talbot, the Wolf Man, was dead. 




MEN LIKE BEASTS 


Werewolf stories are a very old part of folklore. 
The ancient Greeks had legends of men who turned 
into wolves. It is from the Greek words for "wolf man" 
that the term lycanthropy (lye-CAN-thro-pee) comes. 
The word refers to legendary werewolves. It is also a 
type of insanity, in which the victim imagines he is a 
wolf. 

Many countries have tales of were-beasts. The 
American Indians had werewolf tales. In Africa, the 
night stalkers were leopard-men. In Russia, the monster 
was a bear that walked like a man. In India, bewitched 
persons might turn into weretigers. 

The first werewolf movie was a silent film made in 
1913. Then, in 1941, a classic werewolf movie called 
The Wolf Man was made. It starred Lon Chaney, Jr. as 
the doomed Larry Talbot. Chaney's wolf man character 
was a masterpiece. People shuddered at the deeds of 
the beast-man, but they also felt sorry for Larry Talbot. 
He could not help being what he was. 

Chaney's wolf man was so great that people have 
forgotten another great movie about a werewolf. The 
Werewolf of London was made in 1935. It came after 
Universal Pictures' horror classics, Dracula, Franken¬ 
stein, and The Mummy. 

The Werewolf of London starred Henry Hull. It 
began in faraway Tibet, where a scientist searched for a 
mystery flower . . . 


Henry Hull as the Werewolf of London 
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Dr. Glendon, an English scientist, was looking for 
the moon flower. It was known to science as the 
mariphasa. Blooming only at night, it was the antidote 
to lycanthropy. Only the juice of the moon flower 
could cure a werewolf! 

Dr. Glendon's search led him to a remote moun¬ 
tain valley in Tibet. The expedition pitched its tents. 
The moon rose. Glendon's Tibetan guides settled down 
to sleep, so the scientist set out alone to search for the 
mariphasa. 

A howl echoed among the crags, but Glendon 
paid no mind to it. He climbed down into a hidden 
nook. 
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And there were the flowers! 

Glendon reached out to pick one. Just then, some¬ 
thing sprang upon him! He felt teeth sink into his arm. 

Half-mad with fear and pain, Glendon pulled up a 
plant by the roots. He took it back to camp, but told no 
one about what had happened to him. 

As quickly as possible, Dr. Glendon returned to 
London. He took the precious plant with him. It grew in 
his laboratory, but he could not make it bloom. 

Glendon devised a moon-ray machine. Its light im¬ 
itated the light of the full moon. To Glendon's delight, 
the mariphasa plant produced two buds. They would 
bloom just at the next full moon. 



A visitor came to Dr. Glendon's lab. "I am Dr. 
Yogami," he said with a bow. "Like yourself, I am a stu¬ 
dent of plants. We met once before. In Tibet where we 
were both on a similar quest." 

Glendon was puzzled. He had never met Dr. 
Yogami. He was certain of it. The Oriental scientist 
made him uneasy. Yogami wanted to see the 
mariphasa plant. For some reason, Glendon refused. 
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Yogami went away, but not for long. He came 
again just as the flowers were about to bloom. This 
time he begged for the two mariphasa blossoms! 

Clendon refused in anger. 

"Those flowers could save two souls tonight," 
Yogami said mysteriously. "They are an antidote to the 
werewolf's power. Unless the flower is used, the 
werewolf must kill. And it seeks to kill the thing it loves 
best.” 

Once again, Clendon turned Dr. Yogami away. 
Night had fallen. He sat in his study, thinking. His wife, 
Lisa, entered. She turned on the light. 

"Put out those lights!" Glendon shouted. "Put 
them out, I say!" 

Lisa was startled and hurt. Clendon said he was 
sorry. He explained that the light was painful to his 
eyes. Lisa had never known him to act like this before, 
but she left him alone. 

Glendon reached out to pet his cat. But it arched 
its back and hissed at him. The scientist stared at his 
own hand. 

The back and the palm were covered with thick, 
black hair. 
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"The mariphasa! I must get it!" 

He began to run from his study toward his lab. Yet, 
even as he went, the awful change was taking place. 

Outside, the moon had risen, full and bright. 

Dr. Glendon stumbled as he ran. His hands were 
growing claws. His face was changing, too, and his 
teeth became long and pointed. Hair grew down onto 
his forehead. His ears became like those of a wolf. 

He burst into the laboratory. He raced toward the 
place where the precious plant was. 
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He arrived only to find the flowers gone! 

Somebody had stolen them. It was now too late to 
stop the dreadful change. Dr. Glendon, scientist, had 
vanished. In his place was a human beast. It was a 
werewolf that had to kill. 

The full moon spread its beams over the city of 
London. Moonlight picked out a figure, slinking along 
lonely streets. It was wrapped in a cloak and scarf, like 
a man. 




But its eyes gleamed green and fierce like those of 
a wolf! 

The werewolf looked for a victim. He found one, a 
woman hurrying along a dark street. No one heard her 
screams as the werewolf attacked. 

Later, as policemen looked at the body, they won¬ 
dered. Was this the work of a madman or of some 
savage animal? 

Dawn came. The full moon set and Dr. Glendon 
became himself once again. He felt he,could not return 
home. It would not be safe for his wife, so he took a 
room in a shabby inn. 

The next night, he was alone in the room. The 
door opened a crack and an eye peered in. It was a 
snoopy woman, spying on the new guest. 

Moments afterward, she fled screaming down the 
stairs. Customers in the tavern heard her cry: "He had 
green eyes! He clawed at me! He was covered with 
hair!" 

The men came rushing up the stairs. By then, 
however, the werewolf had fled. 

Once more he prowled the streets of London. And 
once more, he killed. 
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During daylight, Glendon was very sad. He read 
the newspapers. Black headlines told of the awful 
deeds done by the werewolf. 

Glendon tried to lock himself up as the change 
came upon him. When in wolf form, he was super- 
naturally strong and easily escaped into the night. 

His prowls took him to the London Zoo. There he 
saw a wolf in a cage. He set his "brother" free, then 
went in search of the night's victim. 



The next evening found him in his lab. He stared at 
the mariphasa plant. It had another bud. 

"Bloom, you stubborn thing!" Glendon shouted. 
The flower alone was an antidote to his lycanthropy. 
Soon the moon would rise. Perhaps if he adjusted the 
moon-ray machine, he could force the plant to bloom. 
He could stave off the curse. 

Still, there was Dr. Yogami . . . 





The Oriental scientist was, of course, another 
werewolf. But he had been able to avoid the dreadful 
change. He had used the mariphasa flowers stolen from 
Clendon's lab as an antidote. 

By now, the two flowers were useless. Yogami 
needed more. He came creeping back to Clendon's 
house and made his way to the lab. 

There he found the plant. The rays of the machine 
had caused it to bloom. He reached out his hand for 
the precious flower. 




At that moment, Dr. Glendon returned to the lab. 
"You!" he cried in fury. "You brought this on me! It 
was you, that night in Tibet! You cursed me with the 
bite of the werewolf!" 

Yogami tried to run but Glendon was too fast for 
him. The two men struggled. Glendon fastened his 
strong hands about the Oriental's throat. Hands that 
were already beginning to be covered with fur . . . 

The change was upon Glendon. Yogami fell, life¬ 
less, beside the ghostly mariphasa plant. The werewolf 
ignored the gleaming flower because he was after 
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Lisa, Dr. Clendon's wife, knew nothing of her hus¬ 
band's problems. She did know he was ill-tempered 
and secretive. He had changed for the worse since 
coming back from Tibet. He was no longer the man she 
had known and loved. 

Lisa told her troubles to an old friend, Paul Ames. 
Once, Ames had asked her to marry him. When Glen- 
don became so strange, Lisa turned to Paul for comfort. 
Glendon hated Paul because of this but, at the same 
time, he still loved Lisa. 

So he set out to kill both of them. 



Dr. Yogami had said: "The werewolf seeks to kill 
the thing it loves best." 

Clendon searched for Lisa. He climbed up to the 
balcony of her bedroom. When she saw him, she ran 
away screaming. Down in the garden, Paul Ames saw 
the monster and came running. 

The werewolf leaped down. He and Paul began to 
struggle. Paul raised his heavy walking stick and club¬ 
bed the beast. It fell back. 


er Matthews) struggles with the werewolf. 


Paul Ames (Leste 




However, the werewolf was only stunned by 
Paul's blow. It leaped up, snarling. Lisa! Kill Lisa! 

Glendon's wife had come into the garden. Now 
she fled back into the house, followed by the 
werewolf. Footsteps came pounding up the walk in 
answer to Lisa's screams. It was the police, from Scot¬ 
land Yard. 

Just as the werewolf's claws reached out for Lisa, 
there was a shot. The man-wolf staggered and slowly 
fell to the floor at the foot of the stairs. Lisa stared at 
the beast, terrified. Even as she watched, another look 
came over her face. 



The werewolf was changing into her husband. 

The furry face became normal. The claws and 
fangs disappeared. Dying, Glendon whispered: 

"Good-bye, Lisa. I'm sorry I did not make you hap¬ 
pier.” Then he turned his eyes to the policeman who 
stood nearby with a smoking gun. "Thank you for the 
bullet,” Glendon said. "It was the only way.” 

Glendon's life slipped away. At the last, he mur¬ 
mured: "In a few moments, I shall know if all this had 
to be." 

With that, the werewolf of London died. And a 
classic film of horror came to an end. 
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WEREWOLVES EVERYWHERE 

During the 1940's, movie-goers were "monste 
happy.'' They demanded lots of monster movies. It w; 
a way of forgetting the real-life terrors of World War 

So the most popular werewolf, the character cri 
ated by Lon Chaney, Jr., returned in several sequels. 

Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man (1943) saw tv\ 
graverobbers open Larry Talbot's tomb on the night < 
the full moon. The werewolf rose again, killing one me 
and driving the other insane. 



When Larry resumes his human form, he seeks out 
the old gypsy, Maleva. She tells him his only hope for a 
"cure" lied with Dr. Frankenstein! 

Larry looks for the scientist. Of course the scientist 
is dead, killed by his monster. Wolf man and monster 
terrorize the town. Finally they are swept away when 
local people blow up a dam. 

Naturally they weren't drowned! Both werewolf 
and monster returned in 1944 in blouse of Frankenstein. 
This film also featured Dracula and a mad scientist. 

The whole creepy gang returned in 1945 for House 
of Dracula. In this one, Chaney's wolf man got to play 
hero. Larry Talbot was cured of his lycanthropy by a 
brain transplant. He got rid of other menacing 
monsters. Unfortunately, he seemed to die himself at 
the end of the film, when a fire destroyed Dracula's 
house. 
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Once again, however, the wolf man and his fellow 
fiends returned. This time, the film was a comedy of 
horrors, Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein (1948). 
It was one of the funniest movies ever made. 

In it, two bumbling deliverymen learn that Dracula 
plans to bring back Frankenstein's monster. Larry 
Talbot, in human form, convinces the two comedians 
he is a good guy. The trio set out to destroy Dracula. 
What follows is a series of crazy chase scenes that 
leave movie-watchers helpless with laughter. 

This movie marked the end of Universal Pictures 
famous monster movies and of Chaney's Larry Talbot. 




But screen werewolves still had box office appeal. 
So other companies produced werewolf films some 
good, some that were very poor. 

I Was a Teenage Werewolf (1957), despite its ter¬ 
rible title, had some good moments. It starred Michael 
Landon as the wolf man. Later, Landon became famous 
through TV roles in Bonanza and Little House on the 
Prairie. 

The Boy Who Cried Werewolf (1973) was another 
film that combined laughs and horror. In it, a boy's 
father becomes a werewolf. But when the lad tries to 
tell people about it, no one will believe him! The 
makeup given the wolf man in this movie makes him 
look more like a lovable Yorkshire terrier than a 
monster. 



Kerwin Matthews in The Boy Who Cried Werewolf. 


The most terrifying werewolf movie of all was 
Curse of the Werewolf (1961). It was made by the 
English company, Hammer Films. Hammer also made 
modern versions of Frankenstein, Dracula, and other 
classic monster stories. 

Hammer's Werewolf is very frightening — even 
for adults. 

The hero of the movie, played by Oliver Reed, was 
a Spaniard named Leon. Even as a child, Leon showed 
the traits of a monster. He killed sheep, yet was 
unharmed by hunter's bullets. The deep love of his 
foster parents held Leon's lycanthropy at bay. He 
seemed normal until he was a grown man. 
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Oliver Reed was truly terrifying in Curse of the Werewolf. 


By then, Leon had fallen in love with a lovely girl 
named Christina. They planned to marry. Then, one 
night, the werewolf change overcame Leon. He killed 
and killed again. He could not help it. 

Leon begged for help from his foster father, Don 
Alfredo. Alfredo reminded the young man that his real 
father was a madman who was chained in a dungeon. 

"The only way to prevent you from killing," 
Alfredo told Leon, "is to chain you up, too." 

Poor Leon cried: "I would rather die!" He ran away 
and hid. 

Christina hoped her love would be strong enough 
to break Leon's curse of lycanthropy. But Leon himself 
knew better. He fled from Christina as the full moon 


Later, Leon was captured by police while in human 
form. He was thrown into prison but the rays of the full 
moon gave him supernatural strength. Leon burst out of 
his cell and killed his jailer. 

He crawled along the village rooftops. Below, a 
crowd watched in horror. Among the people was Don 
Alfredo. Leon saw him. He knew his foster father had a 
gun with him, loaded with a silver bullet. 

"Shoot, father, shoot!" begged the agonized 
werewolf. 

Sorrowfully, Don Alfredo raised his gun. The silver 
bullet found its mark. And Leon, the werewolf, found 
lasting peace . . . 
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